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DALE GOSS 
Past President 
N.A.E.A. 


There are three types of presidents, the “about- 
to-be president”, the “in-president”, and the 
“out-president”. | am the out type—out of 
breath, out of sorts, out of patience, out of sleep, 
and out of money. 


However, I’m not out of sympathy with my 
former associates. In fact, | am deeply apolo- 
getic for the tension and grief | caused them in 
pushing so hard to complete our over-stuffed 
Council meeting schedules. | regret the confu- 
sion and distrust | aroused by my incomprehen- 
sible suggestions. Most of all | weep for those 
so eager to serve who were cast aside, trodden 
underfoot or exterminated in the upsweep of en- 
thusiasm and optimism with which | catapulted 
my energies in all directions at the same time. 
To all of these | take this opportunity to apolo- 
gize. 

But, being an “out-president”, | can also re- 
flect in the brilliance of those with whom | 
worked. They were loyal, energetic and enthu- 
siastic in their devotion to art education. | thought 
at first | should include their names but space 
limitations discouraged that idea. Then, in order 
to mention their outstanding qualities, | consid- 
ered paying tribute to them by drawing a word 
picture of my ideal art educator. Upon more 
careful thought, | ditched that notion because | 
knew that the minute | described such a super 
art educator, my superintendent would begin an 
immediate search for such a person to replace 
me. So, to those whose guidance and counsel 
made my term in office a stimulating experience, 
| say, “Thanks!” 

With the opportunity to serve you came many 
experiences which gave me insight into prob- 
lems we have yet to solve. Some problems re- 


sult simply from the fact that we are a young 
organization, some are caused by our lack of 
financial stability, and some by the geography 
of our regions. The reasons for the existence of 
the problems is perhaps less important than our 
realization that we must continue to work toward 
their solutions. Let me indicate a few that | see: 
Any successful organization is faced with such 
routine problems as membership campaigns, 
correspondence among its units, publication of 
materials at regular intervals, solicitation of 
advertising, and the planning and management 
of conferences. Only by the tremendous efforts 
of volunteers has the National Art Education As- 
sociation been able to handle these routine items 
(Please turn to page 2) 
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EDITORIAL (continued from page 1) 


without a full-time office and staff. Certainly one 
of our greatest needs is an Executive Secretary 
who can be responsible for the management of 
our affairs. 

As anyone can discover, the National Art Edu- 
cation Association cannot continue to carry out 
even a semblance of the program it must under- 
take unless more funds are available. It will 
cost in the neighborhood of $30,000 to operate 
an office for one year. Some funds may be found 
outside the National Art Education Association, 
however we must ask ourselves if we, the mem- 
bers, are contributing all we should. A quick 
computation of the cost of publishing our Jour- 
nal and Yearbook, which we receive with our 
membership, will indicate that little more can 
be done with our present income. In short, we 
have spread it pretty thin and, | repeat, only 
because of the professional interest of those re- 
sponsible have we done so much with so little. 


We are, as members of the National Art Edu- 
cation Association, no more effective than we 
are as members of our regional associations. A 
question each member should ask himself is, “Do 
| really want a strong National Art Education 
Association?” If the answer is overwhelmingly 
affirmative then, certainly, in every action on the 
regional level this goal must be paramount. 
Sometimes at the regional level we find our or- 
ganizational interest rising and falling with the 
change of the moon. We are often unable to 
establish continuity in our publications or effect 
decisive membership or conference plans. We 
sometimes let our conference dates conflict with 
those of another regional, or we fail to take 
action on agreements affecting all regionals. 
Some regionals may be too large for adequate 
service to individuals, or may be so bound by 
geography as to induce isolation of certain 
areas. Some are so bound by regional egocen- 
tricity that insight into broader problems is im- 
possible. 


We should be proud of the progress we have 
made and should not discount our many achieve- 
ments. We must recognize, too, that the solu- 
tions to the problems mentioned above will make 
it easier for us to do our real job, that of im- 


proving the teaching of art in our nation’s 
schools. A statement on this | gladly leave to 
others as | return to counting the days my Na- 
tional Education Association life membership 
has yet to run. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
NAEA 


The Annual Meeting of the NAEA will be held 
on Monday, June 28, at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Room 403, T.C. Main Hall. 
We hope that all those who can, will attend the 
meeting. The program is as follows: 


9:30 a.m.—Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Room 403 T.C. 


First Session 


Presiding: Marion Quin Dix, President, NAEA 
Welcome and a Message from the National 
Art Education Association 


Message from Regional Organizations 

Mary Adeline McKibbin, Easter Arts Asso- 
ciation 

Cathryn Samuels, Pacific Arts Association 


Sara C. Joyner, Southeastern Arts Association 
tion 


Edith M. Henry, Western Arts Association 


The Arts and General Education 
Dr. Francis H. Horn 
President, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York 


Second Session—Luncheon 


12:00 noon—Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia 
University 


Presiding: Ivan E. Johnson, Vice President, 
NAEA 
Speaker to be announced 
2:30-5:00 p.m. 
Tours and Trips 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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ART TEACHERS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


RAY C. MAUL 


Assistant Director Research Division, 
National Education Association 


As basic instruction in art is provided for more 
elementary and high school students, year by 
year, a commonly overlooked fact gains atten- 
tion. It is simply this: Competent teachers are of 
first importance in establishing and maintaining 
a place in the curriculum, regardless of the na- 
ture and worth of the subject itself. Stated an- 
other way, no subject can rise in value to school 
children far above the ability of the teacher to 
interpret it in meaningful terms. And such ability 
rests, first of all, upon mastery of the subject by 
the teacher. 


Art has gained its present place slowly, and 
in some instances painfully, in the public schools. 
In many local schools it has yet to win its de- 
served place among the traditional subjects. Un- 
like the well entrenched fields, art yet has a 
frontier calling for pioneer work of a high order. 
The future need for qualified art teachers, there- 
fore, takes on a peculiar significance. Certainly 
every art teacher now in the class room has a 
first-hand stake in what lies ahead. Each teacher 
will gain or lose in prestige as the needs of 
children are adequately or poorly served. The 
future supply of well-prepared art teachers and 
supervisors thus takes on personal meaning to 
every teacher now engaged in this work. 


What about the future supply of art teachers? 
How many have been available in the past? And 
what happens to those who prepare to become 
art teachers? These questions cannot be com- 
pletely answered, but the Seventh Annual Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand Report,’ just 
released, helps us to see the picture a little more 
clearly. 


‘The study is conducted and the report prepared by the 
NEA Research Division; the report is published by the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards 
in the Journal of Teacher Education: V, 1. March 1954. 


Some Things We Know 


Certain known facts apply “across the board” 
and others are peculiar to the field of art. We 
know: (1) that the number of children to be edu- 
cated is growing by leaps and bounds; (2) that 
the increase to date has been in the elementary 
schools only, with the largest increases in the 
lowest grades; (3) that this increase will roll on 
into and thru the high school grades; (4) that 
qualified candidates for teaching are becoming 
fewer year by year in the face of this steadily 
mounting need. 

In the art field we know: (1) that many schools 
have not yet developed even reasonably ade- 
quate programs of art instruction, which means 
that more art teachers will be needed if this gap 
is filled; (2) that the popular demand for good 
art instruction is steadily growing thruout the 
country; (3) that competent teachers, more than 
ever before, must be at hand to channel and 
guide this wholesome public interest into the 
right kind of educational programs; (4) the com- 
petition for competent, college-trained persons 
is constantly increasing as the activities of our 
society grow more complex. 


A New Era at Hand 


Veteran art teachers and supervisors—those 
with, say, twenty years of experience—have 
seen a vast growth in not only the methods and 
content, but in the amount of instruction in pub- 
lic schoo! art. The most mature teachers have 
seen a whole new field of appreciation spring 
up; they can remember when the traditional sub- 
jects dominated every school program, and when 
any art instruction was the exception. Now the 
whole concept—the role of art in the daily life 
of everybody—is in the process of change. The 
transition from a period of practically no in- 
struction by competent, professionally prepared 
art teachers to an era in which every child shall 
have such a teacher is well under way. 


Such progress comes slowly. Usually it coin- 
cides with a forward movement in the whole 
public school program—a movement character- 
ized by improved standards for teachers of all 
subjects. This step leads to, rather than follows, 
curriculum additions. Since 1946, for example, 
the status of the elementary school teacher has 
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improved more than in any other like period in 
history. Teachers with broad, diversified back- 
grounds of general college education are replac- 
ing those with meager, or no such cultural edu- 
cation. 

The competent, qualified elementary school 
teacher contributes importantly to the develop- 
ment and expansion of art education in several 
ways. First, since she has had a sound introduc- 
tion to public school art in her preservice educa- 
tion, she brings to every classroom a sympathetic 
appreciation of art; she knows something of its 
possible contribution to the lives of all children. 
Second, in the absence of a specialized teacher 
of art, she is ready to pioneer in the basic aspects 
of the subject; she can lay a favorable back- 
ground for the work of the art teacher as the 
pupils reach higher grades, or whenever special- 
ized instruction becomes available. Third, this 
well-rounded, broadly educated elementary 
school teacher makes the finest response to the 
leadership of an art supervisor whenever and 
wherever such position is established. 

Art in the public schools, like music and per- 
haps health education, moves forward thru the 
united efforts of the specialist and the general 
classroom teacher. The future progress of each 
is inextricably tied up with the call for an ade- 
quate supply of qualified teachers in all fields 


and at all grade levels. The question of present 
and future supply, then, is a pertinent one. 

Art teachers with a bent for statistics will be 
much concerned by the “supply” trend indicated 
in Table 1. This table discloses some peculiar 
happenings during the last four years, such as 
these: 

1. The total number of college graduates has 
fallen steadily year by year since 1950. In 
that year the total was nearly 434,000; in 
1954 this total will be only 285,000, a 
decrease of 34.3 percent. 


2. In 1950 there were 112,500 college grad- 
vates prepared to teach in elementary or 
high school; in 1954 this number will be 
only 86,000, nearly 24 percent less. 

3. In 1950 the college graduates prepared 
for elementary school teaching totaled on- 
ly 25,500; in 1954 there will be 35,000 
such graduates. This is a gain of some 37 
percent in available qualified elementary 
school teachers. 

4. In 1950 there were nearly 87,000 college 
graduates prepared as teachers of one or 
more of the high school subjects. This num- 
ber has dropped abruptly, and will be on- 
ly 50,500 in 1954. The four-year decrease 
in this group will be nearly 42 percent. 


Table 1—Total Number of College Graduates; Total Number Prepared for Teaching; Total Number with Major Preparation in 
Elementary School Teaching; Total Number with Major Preparation in High School Teaching; Total Number with Major Prepara- 
tion to Teach Art; Percent of Change, 1950 to 1954. All Colleges in All States 


College graduates 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
1 : 2 3 4 5 6 
Who received bachelor’s degrees ...........eceeeeeeeee 433,734 384,352 331,924 304,857 285,000+ 
Who prepared to teach in elementary or high school ...... 112,477 106,757 99,159 91,443 85,712 
—5.1% —11.8% —18.7% —23.8% 
Who prepared to teach in elementary school ............. 25,587 33,782 37,649 37,430 35,088 
Who prepared to teach in high school ..................- 86,890 73,015 61,510 54,013 50,624 
— 16.0% — 29.2% —37.8% —41.7% 
2,225 2,296 2,249 2,019 1,951 


+ Estimate. 
t Calculated on estimate. 
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5. In 1950, among the college graduates ma- 
joring in various teaching fields were 
2,225 prepared to teach public school art. 
This year, in 1954, this figure will drop to 
1,950, more than 12 per cent down from 
the high four years ago. 


To sum up, the total supply of qualified teach- 
ers of all kinds has been cut by about one-fourth, 
and the supply of art teachers has been cut by 
about one-eighth in four years. Meanwhile, the 
elementary school enrolment has zoomed up sen- 
sationally, and the high school enrolment is 
about to undertake a similar climb. One may 
well ask, what happens to this “supply of teach- 
ers” as college graduates emerge and take their 
places in adult life? Do all who are prepared to 
teach actually become teachers? If not, how 
many do enter the classroom, and what do the 
others do? 


Where Do College Graduates Go? 


Here, again, a table is filled with statistical in- 
formation. Table 2 shows the results of a study 
in 13 states, where it was possible to find out 
what happened (vocationally) to the college 
graduates of 1953 who prepared for teaching. 

Elementary schools were much more success- 
ful than were the high schools in obtaining the 
services of these qualified people. The qualified 


art teachers actually became teachers at a higher 
rate than all potential high school teachers, but 
at a lower rate than all potential elementary 
school teachers. In all groups, (elementary, high 
school, and art) the women entered teaching at 
a higher rate than the men. 

The amazing fact, however, is that the loss of 
these potential teachers between Commence- 
ment Day and the opening of the following 
school year is enormous. About one-fourth of 
those who prepared for elementary school teach- 
ing, and almost one-half of those prepared for 
high school teaching did not actually seek teach- 
ing positions after college graduation. And only 
three of every five potential art teachers were 
found to be in classroom service. 

What happened to the others? Military service 
claimed one of every five men, and homemaking 
claimed one of every ten women who had pre- 
pared to teach art. (Some of these men and wom- 
en may later take up teaching as an occupa- 
tion, of course.) Other kinds of employment 
(nonteaching) attracted about nine percent of the 
men and four percent of the women. Eleven per- 
cent of the men and four percent of the women 
are going on with further formal study. Only a 
negligible number were reported to be seeking 
either teaching or nonteaching positions; it seems 

(Please turn to page 16) 


Table 2.—Occupation, on November 1, 1953, of All Members of the 1953 Graduating Class Who Prepared to Teach 
(a) Elementary Schools, (B) Various High Schovol Subjects, (C) Art—13 Statest and Hawaii 


Teaching Otherwise Continuing In Military H king Seeking No Information Total 
Field of Preparation No. % Employed Formal Study Service No. % Employment No. % No. % 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 #1 12 #13 14 15 16 17 


Elementary School: 


266 

5 

271 354 3.3% 
1,508 


11 0.6% 235 12.4% 1,894 100.0% 
0.1 354 4.0 34 0.4 899 10.3 8,753 100.0 
45 


0.4% 1,134 10.7% 10,647 100.0% 


22.2% 0 0.0% 55 0.8% 985 14.5% 6,781 100.0% 
0.2 382 7.2 57 (1.0 692 13.0 5,324 100.0 


1,519 12.5% 382 3.2% 112 0.9% 1,677 13.9% 12,105 100.0% 


32 19.5% 0 0.0% 2 1.2% 27 16.5% 164 100.0% 
0.0 28 9.4 17 46 15.3 299 100.0 


32 69% 28 6.0% 7 1.5% 73 15.8% 463 100.0% 


1,054 55.7% 151 8.0% 177 9.3% 
7,153 81.7 163 19 145 «1.6 
8,207 77.1% 314 3.0% 322 3.0% 
High School 
2,914 43.0% 629 9.3% 690 10.2% 
3,533 66.4 415 7.8 234 44 
6,447 53.3% 1,044 8.6% 924 7.6% 
Art: 
70 42.7% 15 9.1% 18 11.0% 
t Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, K h Michi 


Y, gan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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ART EDUCATION AT 
CARVER HIGH SCHOOL 


J. EUGENE GRIGSBY, JR. 


Carver High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


June 4, 1954 will mark the end of eight excit- 
ing years of working with students at Carver 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. On this date, the 
school will cease to exist as a separate segre- 
gated unit since the Board of Education has de- 
cided to integrate students and teachers and re- 
assign them to other of the seven high schools 
in the city. 


This is a significant time to view in retrospect 
the development of pupils and teachers in art 
education at Carver. It is just such a resume that 
this article is intended to provide. While Carver 
High School has a history of some thirty-five 
years existence, it opened its art department 
eight years ago. Our first art room was jointly 
shared in the physics room with the physics 
class. The next two were spent in an oversized 
classroom which had been a study hall. The last 
five have been in a well designed, well equipped 
group of rooms situated over the Industrial Arts 
section.” 


The previous training and experience of the 
teacher had been on the college level and al- 
though he gained theoretical knowledge of how 
to conduct classes on the secondary level, he 
had much to learn about actually working with 
adolescents. 


With the help of the administration and staff 
we sought to define a direction for the teaching 
of art in our school. We began by asking our- 
selves what should be the function of art in the 
high school curriculum? How could we enrich 
student living; what attitudes should we de- 
velop within the students? Should art be offered 
to all students or only to a select few? Should 
students be prepared to take commercial jobs 
in art after graduation or should they have a 
thorough knowledge of art history? What should 
they be expected to know after a period of time 
in the art courses? How could the course be stu- 
dent centered? In setting up classes should draw- 
ing only be taught or should painting, sculpture 
and other disciplines be included too? Should 
the art course exist only for the purpose of em- 
bellishing study in other classes, such as map 
and poster making, and preparing visual aids 
to instruction or should it be a working course 
in its own right? 

None of these questions were answered in the 
first weeks and not all in the first years. Indeed, 
no one can say satisfactorily that they have yet 
been conclusively answered but we do feel much 
insight has been gained by both students and 
the teacher. Many solutions to our problems have 
been reached by using a variety of sources of 
information, the greatest of which has been the 
needs of the individual student. 


In order to determine the needs of the indi- 
vidual we began to study the community of 
which he is a part. We began within the school 
community and then ventured into the larger 
community. It was established that the majority 
of our students came from the lower socio-eco- 
nomic strata; that they were one of several mi- 
nority groups and that the home, school and 
community background of experiences led many 
to have a different set of values than that of 
the major group in the community. Student in- 
terests and attitudes were different and self- 
confidence was at a low ebb. It must be stressed 
that the above information was not immediately 
ascertained and only after diligent and much 
seeking for understanding of the child did much 
of this information come to light. As the teacher 
sought to guide the student, the student taught 
and guided the teacher. Throughout the eight 
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years, it is difficult to state who learned the 
most, the teacher or the child. 


A striking example of this was exhibited in 
the second year of this program. Expected en- 
rollment in the art class was very low. In check- 
ing the registration, the principal made the state- 
ment, either facetiously or seriously, that if more 
students didn’t enroll for art that it would have 
to be dropped from the curriculum. As the art 
teacher was poorly prepared to teach other sub- 
jects and luckily found himself working on the 
registration committee, he immediately drafted 
the next student in line to enroll in art, in spite 
of loud protests. The student said he did not like 
art, he was sure of it for he had had his fill of 
art before he got to high school. Others had 
told him when he left elementary school that 
he didn’t have to take art and he was exerting 
his rights not to take it if he didn’t want to. To 
quiet his loud protestations he was told that if 
he gave himself half a chance he would like art 
and if he really didn’t like it after trying a week 
he could drop the course. Still protesting, the stu- 
dent agreed to this dastardly scheme. The first 
week after classes began he read funny books. 
Not once did he lift his hand to try anything. 
When queried this student, whom we shall call 
“Joe”, told the teacher he had made it a known 
fact that he did’t like art and that he would have 
no part of it. At the end of the week he put his 
funny book down and asked for a transfer. 
Quietly but pointedly it was explained that the 
agreement was that he try something and so 


far he had not kept his part of the bargain. The 
teacher was mentally devising a scheme to 
keep him in the art class two weeks instead of 
one. Finally “Joe” agreed to stick it out one more 
week but stated emphatically that he would ac- 
cept no more shenanigans to keep him in the 
classroom. 


Each day of the second week he did try some- 
thing. The first day he made a drawing of the 
favorite subject: the desert. This was thrown on 
the teacher's desk with the words “I don’t like 
it’. The following day he made another drawing 
and threw this on the desk, saying between his 
teeth, “I don’t like it.” The third day he tried a 
watercolor, and at the end of the period, with 
the watercolor he added another word, “! still 
don’t like it!’ On the fourth day he sat idle at 
his desk. The teacher was mixing a batch of 
plaster to pour into empty milk cartons. Because 
all the other students were busy and more hands 
were needed “Joe” was pressed into the service 
of holding the milk containers while the plaster 
was poured into them. For the first time he asked 
a question. “What are you going to do with 
this?” When it was explained that the container 
would be torn away and the plaster carved, 
“Joe's” interest was piqued. He could not quite 
understand how the liquid plaster would be 
carved nor did he catch the idea that the plaster 
would harden. This he would have to see for 
himself so he stayed after the others had gone. 
When the wax container had been removed Joe 
wanted to take a piece home to try. The next 
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day he brought in a crudely carved head and 
in his gruff way asked for another piece of 
plaster. 


In the weeks to follow, “Joe” proved to be 
nobody’s angel. When he was interested, he 
carved shapes from plaster, wood or clay. When 
he was not interested, wild horses could not 
pull him in line. He possessed a strong will which 
reprimand seemed to fortify. He was definitely 
a classroom disciplinary case and in many ways 
he was anti-social. 


This wiry boy was small of stature and ex- 
tremely sensitive. He seemed to get great joy 
from making some larger boy toe the line. He 
did this with his fists, his knife or with a stick. 
Had the boys he attacked been smaller than he, 
Joe might have been termed a bully, but unfor- 
tunately there were few boys smaller than he, 
that attended this school. Academically, Joe was 
somewhat retarded. His abilities in the skills of 
reading, writing and arithmetic were not all 
that could be desired from a high school sopho- 
more. It may be that because of his academic 
deficiencies and because of its non-verbal na- 
ture, he became interested in sculpture. The 
teacher noticed that this student's interests, 
drives and desire to do were greatly increased 
when his work was praised. Concurrently, he 
thought he noticed a decrease in anti-social at- 
titudes. He was sure that he no longer had to 
hunt “Joe”, as he was now always present when 
the roll was taken. 

At the end of the second year “Joe” was in 
the art class, he received national recognition for 
a head he had carved from mesquite wood. From 
this recognition came official praise from the 
school administration, other teachers and fel- 
low students. It was then that his work flowered. 
He attempted projects that many professionals 
would have shied from. One figure carved from 
“iron wood” (lignum vitae) required that the 
tools be sharpened constantly after a few chip- 
pings. In the eyes of “Joe”, the art room gained 
status from it. Instead of the art teacher looking 
for “Joe” to come to his class, other teachers and 
the principal began looking for “Joe” and usu- 
ally found him in the art room. 

We learned much from this student and found 
new methods of motivation. We discovered that 


he not only could carve but would, and as a 
result of his interest in sculpture he began to 
read when necessary. Best of all we discovered 
that a student who did not like art, and who 
stated that he could not draw, could learn to 
produce a competent work of art. From this stu- 
dent also came a concrete example of the need 
for status to the adolescent and that students 
would seek to gain it by either anti-social or so- 
cially accepted means. In the years that have 
elapsed since “Joe” left school to volunteer for 
the U. S. Army he has returned on several occa- 
sions and told about museums he has visited in 
various cities of America and Europe. While in 
Germany he sent his mother a carving he had 
done, she said, “in German wood.” 


“Joe” was only one of the many students 
from whom the art teacher learned in the course 
of his eight years at Carver High School. An- 
other effective lesson was taught by a boy whom 
we shall call “Bill”. Many thought “Bill” was 
mentally retarded and should have been in a 
special school. Because of a speech difficulty he 
could not talk very plainly and the words he ut- 
tered were barely understandable. The art teach- 
er had no reason to believe that he was other 
than he had been pictured because there was no 
evidence to indicate otherwise. His drawings 
were crude when he chanced to attempt any, his 
writing was barely legible, and he seemed to 
persist in trying to do the things everyone knew 
he couldn’t do. For six months he experimented 
with a variety of media before he decided to 
work in clay. After several weeks of forming 
and shaping clay he would have nothing less 
than the potter’s wheel. 


The first year “Bill” was in the art depart- 
ment his efforts, in the opinion of the teacher, 
were not successful, and he received a failing 
grade. This did not daunt him and he enrolled 
the next year. This time he did a bit better. It 
became apparent that he was not mentallly re- 
tarded. With the help of the school nurse, it was 
discovered that a physical difficulty was causing 
his speech handicap. Unfortunately, the mother 
would not permit him to have a necessary cor- 
rective operation. Further, it was learned that 
the boy’s step-father did not want him to go to 

(Please turn to page 16) 
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THE SKILLS AND 
THE FRILLS 


PAULINE JOHNSON 


Assoc. Professor of Art 
University of Washington 


In thinking of the curriculum in the schools, 
we are prone to consider separate subject areas 
as the foundation upon which education takes 
place. Following this point of view we say that 
it is important that every one learn to read, to 
write, to spell, and so we put in courses which 
are designed to develop these SKILLS. 

| would like to challenge this approach with 
the suggestion that we rethink the basic needs 
for living from the standpoint of individual de- 
velopment. Are there not capabilities and desir- 
able attributes which each person possesses as 
the starting point for his particular growth. The 
things fhat contribute to the good life may in- 
volve other so called “subjects” which in many 
instances are referred to as desirable, if there 
is time and money available, but not necessary. 
These are the FRILLS. They involve the intangibles 
of the emotional life of the person. 

Now this cleavage would not exist if we built 
the curriculum around human beings and started 
with their potentialities and needs in this present 
civilization. The skills and the frills would then 
become interrelated depending upon one an- 
other, and instead of a division they would be 
unified within the personality. A parallel to this 
might be indicated in the functional approach 
to architecture which, instead of starting with 
outward form, begins with inward needs. Then 
we have an organic growth based on the people 
who will occupy the structure. This aesthetic 
reference can be applied to education as well. 
Why should not the curriculum be designed to 
consider the functional needs of the children 
whose lives it pressages to build. Surely, well 
adjusted individuals with integrated personal- 
ities are the goal toward which we should be 
working. One cannot deny that the opposite is 
often the result, and instead of constructive atti- 
tudes there is the philosophy of destruction. 


Perhaps this can be illustrated with a simple 
related experience. | was trimming over-long 
branches with clusters of beautiful red berries 
on them, from a tree along the front drive. A 
small boy passing by stopped to offer assistance, 
and | in turn offered him a branch with several 
clusters to take home with him. Thinking to 
arouse an aesthetic response | remarked how 
well the branches looked when used as decora- 
tion, and that bunches of the berries grouped 
together in a bowl made a colorful table center- 
piece. My small friend hesitated, then decided 
to accept the gift, picking out a big spray to 
leave until he returned from an errand at the 
market. Thinking | had made headway | re- 
marked how much he would enjoy arranging 
the cluster. Grabbing a group of berries in one 
hand and starting off down the road he called: 
“| just want them so | can throw them at people”. 
With a parting shot of practice a berry flew 
threw the air, but fortunately missed its mark. 

The proper education of the creative impulses 
is of vital importance in our civilization. Perhaps 
we should reconsider what the arts have that 
makes them of value to us. Art places a premium 
on individual differences. It is concerned with 
personal uniqueness. It fosters the democratic 
ideal of the dignity and integrity of each per- 
son, promoting the free spirit of man. Perhaps 
one of the most important contributions, is 
teaching us to make the best use of what is 
available. This can be exemplified many times 
in our every day experiences as we improve 
conditions about us all of which contributes to 
achieving happiness in a world community. 
Daily pleasurable experiences are multiplied for 
the person sensitive to art values. 


Art teaches us to be resourceful. This means 
that children can learn to use their imaginations 
in a constructive way. Creating their own toys 
and amusements is an excellent means of ex- 
pression and developing resourcefulness. Lack 
of manufactured entertainment produced a situ- 
ation in my own life that demanded a great 
deal of ingenuity. Parents who encourage their 
children to construct play houses, wagons, scoot- 
ers, and other objects, are doing them a perma- 
nent favor which will certainly help the creative 
development of those children. 
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Art offers the person the opportunity for self- 
realization, or the chance for recognition. The 
desire for such sometimes leads to unorthodox 
means “to be noticed”. Teachers can well use 
this opportunity to further creative growth and 
inspire continued development. We all know 
that having our efforts on display before the 
world (or the school hall show case) makes us 
distinctive and set apart and persons to be ad- 
mired for what we can produce. 

This business of developing the imagination 
is an asset that is far reaching and very basic. 
Uncurbed it may lead into a world of fantasy 
and falsity. Cultivated it will serve as a creative 
force and become a big factor in life adjustment. 
Lack of this quality is in evidence all around 
us. One need only go into a restaurant and see 
what lack of imagination can do to the selec- 
tion, preparation, and serving of food. The same 


monotony prevails clear across the country. It 
is a real pleasure to happen on an eatery which 
has exhibited some originality in food service, 
but it is a rare experience at that. A business 
man dealing in fruit production in the northwest 
once remarked he would like to send all his 
salesmen to art school so they could develop 
a little imagination for their work. This would 
have saved him a trip to his Denver office he 
said, had any one there had imagination enough 
to deal with a certain problem. 

Children should be permitted to explore and 
experiment. They should be encouraged to in- 
vent ways to do things and be willing to try 
putting things together in new ways. This means 
of exploration can carry over into the solution 
of other problems both at the present and in 
adult life. Important also is the opportunity to 
make choices, for when we make decisions our 
aesthetic judgments develop. This needs to be 
stressed more. 
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Contact with good examples, and the oppor- 
tunity to see original works of art, contributes 
to the development of tastes and judgments. 
We know these things but we need to capitalize 
on them more. 


The classroom teacher can do much in making 
children sensitive to life forms round about them. 
While the senses are keen and alive they re- 
spond so much more readily than after they 
have become stunted. That is one reason why it 
is desirable to have nature forms in the room 
and available nearby. The stimulation of grow- 
ing things is tremendous. Bare branches, smooth 
stones, shells, grasses, leaves, bark, and many 
other things, serve to quicken the response of 
the senses. 


The teacher needs to conceive of art in the 
terms of real vital experiences to the students, 
and not in terms of “projects”. The motive needs 
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to be the development of individual creativity. 
This is accomplished with teacher guidance 
through experience with various materials. The 
project method disregards student needs and 
falls back into the old cleavage of the skills and 
the frills. This forces the teacher to depend upon 
preconceived plans rather than creative direc- 
tions. He is always looking for a “new idea”, 
not realizing that all the new ideas come from 
his students. For example one teacher remarked 
to me: “We have already worked with clay, now 
what do we do?”. 

In closing | would like to put forth a challenge. 
Why are we so sure about what we think people 
should have in education? Perhaps we need to 
think about this some more. A college president 
remarked recently about his home which was 
being remodelled: ‘We used art a hundred times 
more than we did mathematics”. Surely this re- 
veals a direction which might be considered. 
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INFORMATIONAL 
STUDIES COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


SUPERVISOR-COLLEGE TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIPS FOR A PROGRAM 
OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN ART 


The whole area of in-service training is ex- 
tremely broad in the kind of experiences that 
may contribute to the growth of a classroom 
teacher. It is also equally diverse in the charac- 
ter of the groups of individuals who are to a 
degree responsible for encouraging the develop- 
ment of improved instruction for the school child. 
Because of the characteristics of the art field 
and of ‘the preparation of the individuals who 
teach in the school art program, the problems 
related to in-service training in art education are 
in need of more precise study. This report has 
been specifically limited to those aspects and 
solutions of in-service training problems that are 
within the sphere of activity of the supervisors, 
the college art education staffs, or of both groups 
through cooperative efforts. 

Almost any experience that helps a teacher 
to be an intelligent and vital leader in a class- 
room may be considered in-service training. 
Certainly traveling, reading, producing one’s 
own art products, and attending or participating 
in the activities of a professional organization 
are worthwhile and, for many, offer the most 
important means of becoming better teachers. 
We are also aware that all art education pro- 
fessional organizations, commercial supply com- 
panies, producers of audio-visual materials, 
book publishers, and even the organizers of 
travel excursions play a part in supplying serv- 
ices that encourage a teacher to be a more able 
producer of classroom experiences for the pupils. 

When in-service programs are examined as 
objectively as possible, there are certain factors 
that appear to stand in the way of meeting the 
in-service needs of teachers in a complete and 
effective manner. These are: (a) lack of cooper- 
ation between college staffs and public school 
staffs and the corresponding lack of a clearly 


defined understanding of what can best be done 
by each group, (b) inadequacies of the college 
staffs and of art supervisors in meeting their 
in-service responsibilities, and (c) problems that 
are related to scheduling, financing the pro- 
gram, and securing resources and staff for the 
program. 


The art supervisor in the public schools often 
feels a certain resentment in being forced to 
assume responsibility for inducting new teachers 
into the art program of the local school district. 
Whether justified or unjustified, there is a persis- 
tent feeling that the colleges should prepare the 
new art teacher to fit the peculiar needs of a 
single situation. Closely tied in “with this is a 
belief that the college art activities are too far 
removed from the “practical” needs of the 
schools—that the experiences for a student are 
on some esorteric plane and deal abstractly with 
“unreality.” The next criticism is that the college 
art teachers themselves are too far and too long 
removed from the child in the classroom. Many 
supervisors suggest that in order to improve col- 
lege teaching and the preparation of teachers, 
staff members should get back into the rigors 
of day-by-day work in a classroom with young 
children. This loss of direct contact with the child 
handicaps teacher preparation, and, in turn, the 
new teacher has greater difficulty in meeting 
the problems of teaching. Supervisors are also 
of the opinion that college staffs tend to be more 
verbal than necessary, emphasizing philosophy 
and theories to the exclusion of the workshop 
which stresses a “down-to-earth” experience in 
which art activities are chosen on the basis of 
estimated classroom needs. 

From the viewpoint of the college teachers, 
the art supervisor devotes so much of his time to 
administrative chores such as budgeting and 
public relations that he too is far removed from 
the classroom and the child. When he does go 
into the classroom, his opinions are colored by 
the bias which comes from the limited perspec- 
tive of local supervisory problems and overwork. 
It is sometimes said that the art supervisor often 
lacks the vision and initiative to keep continu- 
ously changing or developing programs that are 
consistent with current educational movements. 
The charge is leveled that many district art pro- 
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grams are susceptible to ‘fads” and superfici- 
alities in which art becomes busy work. Corre- 
lations are contrived without art values becom- 
ing involved in a positive manner. Many school 
art programs become settled into a rut. The 
supervisor is satisfied and is unwilling to apply 
the findings from research and experimentation. 
These points apply equally to one side or the 
other. The groups are not distinct but inter- 
changeable. This contention is supported by the 
following information from a recent research 
study in which college teachers and art super- 
visors participated: 

(a) Of the 200 college art teachers reporting, 
28.5 per cent had 11 or more years of public 
school teaching or supervision. Forty-two per 
cent had three to ten years of experience in the 
public schools. Conversely, only 29.5 per cent 
had less than two years of public school work 
before entering college teaching. 

(b) Of 85 art supervisors who submitted infor- 
mation, 51 per cent had college teaching ex- 
perience or are at present working part-time in 
this area. 

(c) It is a fairly common occurrence to have 
the art supervisor act directly for the college and 
offer art courses which are accepted for teacher 
certification. 

Perhaps the most important step toward im- 
proving in-service experiences is that of care- 
fully defining the areas of responsibility for cov- 
erage by the two groups. This could give better 
direction of energies and eliminate cross currents 
of criticism. In a general way it may be sug- 
gested that the district supervisor or director is 
mainly responsible for specifically improving in- 
struction and art programs on a local level. It 
may then be appropriate for this supervisor to 
accept responsibility for: 

(a) initial orientation of new teachers into 
the local school art program. 

(b) improvement of instructional practices for 
the specific needs and in terms of the ongoing 
philosophy of art in their own school district. 

(c) introduction and adjustment of those new 
ideas, plans, or materials best suited to local 
community requirements or needs. 


(d) coordination of the total art program for 
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a continuity and consistency through all levels, 
grades one through twelve, and with other sub- 
ject areas experienced by pupils in the district. 

Uniquely, the college art education staff is 
accountable for providing the prospective art 
and classroom teacher with adequate compe- 
tencies and the necessary professional viewpoint 
prior to entering teaching. These experiences 
should be broad and flexible enough to meet or 
fit in with the objectives and characteristics of 
a variety of school systems. At the in-service 
level the college art education staff has first a 
responsibility to the teacher as an individual. 
With this in mind, the college art educator must 
logically assume responsibility to: 


(a) provide the art and classroom teachers 
with an opportunity for study to broaden art 
skills and teaching skills. 


(b) offer some insight into art education de- 
velopments and directions which are broad, re- 
gional, national, and even international in 
scope. 


(c) test newer art media, techniques, and ma- 
terials and to evaluate teaching procedures in 
an experimental way. 


(d) undertake research projects, both experi- 
mental and survey. 


' (e) facilitate the upgrading of elementary and 
other teachers in service who must meet addi- 
tional requirements for certification. 

The workshop lends itself readily to a variety 
of emphases for supervisors and college per- 
sonnel. These include demonstrations of art ma- 
terials and techniques followed by group parti- 
cipation, pre-school orientation of new teachers 
into philosophy and art practices in the school 
district, art curriculum planning, and the prepa- 
ration of resource materials and guides. The col- 
lege staff could contribute in an advisory capa- 
city to a local workshop; the supervisor could 
offer suggestions toward more effective plan- 
ning of college directed conferences. 

Short term institutes and conferences spon- 
sored by college or state departments of educa- 
tion have adopted much of the workshop char- 
acter in order to best meet the needs of the 
individual teacher and provide him with experi- 

(Please turn to page 18) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


International Art Education Society 
Holds Meeting in Paris 


The newly-formed International Society for 
Education Through Art, known as INSEA, is hold- 
ing its First General Assembly in Paris, France, 
this summer from July 5th to the 10th. This will 
be of great interest to many American art edu- 
cators who will be travelling in Europe this sum- 
mer and they are urged to include attendance 
at the meeting as part of their summer's trip. 
Details are not, as yet, complete and a program 
committee in Paris is at work at the present time 
arranging for what will undoubtedly be a most 
stimulating and unusual series of meetings. 
There will, of course, be art educators from many 
different countries who will bring with them ex- 
amples of work done in their schools and will 
talk about the methods of teaching which they 
use. Panels of art educators will discuss impor- 
tant problems and issues in art teaching. Some 
of the large colony of famous artists in Paris 
will be drawn upon for various sessions. Show- 
ings of art films from various countries are to 
be included and there will also be a trip to sev- 
eral centers of art education within the Paris 
area. 


The International Society for Education 
Through Art is an outgrowth of the UNESCO 
Seminar on the Teaching of Visual Arts in Gen- 
eral Education which was held in Bristol, Eng- 
land in the summer of 1951. At that time the 
participants from the twenty countries which 
were represented, feeling that so much had been 
gained by the interchange which had taken 
place there, decided to set up an international 
organization. Planning committees met in Paris 
during both the summers of 1952 and 1953 to 
develop plans for the International Society and 
for its first meeting. The present planning com- 
mittee consists of Edwin Ziegfeld, Head of De- 
partment, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York (Chairman), C. D. Gaitskell, Di- 
rector of Art, Province of Ontario, Canada (Vice- 
Chairman), and Henriette Noyer, Tutor for Art 
Education at the Centre International de Sevres, 
France (Secretary-Treasurer). 


INSEA, although an outgrowth of the UNESCO 
Seminar held in Bristol, is, nevertheless, quite 
independent of that organization. UNESCO has, 
however, offered its facilities for the First Gen- 
eral Assembly and the meetings will be held in 
UNESCO House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16. Art 
educators attending the meetings will, therefore, 
not only have the stimulation of the first as- 
sembly itself but will also be able to visit the 
headquarters of UNESCO. 

Attendants at the First General Assembly will 
have the opportunity of becoming members of 
INSEA and will, in addition, have to pay a small 
conference fee. 

More details concerning the pfogram will be 
printed in the next issue of ART EDUCATION. In 
the meantime, however, inquiries regarding the 
meetings could be addressed to Dr. Edwin Zieg- 
feld at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

It is hoped that American art education will 
be well represented at this First General Assem- 
bly, undoubtedly one of the most important meet- 
ings ever to be called in art education. 


College for Teachers at Buffalo, New York 

The special tuition charge for students at the 
State University of New York College for Teach- 
ers at Buffalo, studying to be art teachers has 
been eliminated by action of the New York State 
Legislature. The Legislature voted to provide 7 
additional art positions so that the entire art 
program can be provided on campus. Part of 
the program used to be taken at an affiliated 
school. Art students were required to pay tuition 
while all other teacher education programs at 
the college were tuition free. 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Alabama College has announced an Art Work- 
shop as a part of their summer school program, 
to be conducted on July 6 and 7. Miss Sara 
Joyner, State Art Supervisor for Virginia, will 
act as consultant. 


NEA Representative Assembly 

The 1954 Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association, parent association 
of the NAEA is to be held in New York City from 
June 27 to July 2. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

Teachers College is offering an Art Work- 
Conference in Art Education from July 6-16 fol- 
lowing the NEA meetings which are being held 
in New York City this summer. 


Yearbook Committee Erratum 

The Research Committee will edit the 1954 
yearbook. It is comprised of the following: 
Manvel Barkan (chairman), Edith Henry, Vincent 
Lanier, Jerome Hausman and Reid Hastie. 

Manuel Barkan was listed in error as the 
chairman of the yearbook committee for 1955. 
The 1955 yearbook will be edited by: Lillian 
Calcia, Mildred Fairchild, Martin Friedman, 
Philoma Goldsworthy, Horace F. Heilman, Ivan 
Johnson and Jean Johnson. A committee chair- 
man will be chosen at a later date. 


STATE NEWS 


State Associations are urged to send copies 
of news-letters as well as notices concerning 
State Activities for inclusion in the Journal. Our 
coverage of State activities is far from adequate. 
Regional representatives are also requested to 
submit copy concerning the activities of their 
organizations. 


Colorado: 


The Colorado State Art Association is pub- 
lishing a series of pamphlets on art education 
subjects such as: Print Techniques, Soap Carving, 
Toys and Games, Murals, etc. The pamphlets are 
entitled “Art Ideas” and may be purchased 
through the State Art Association. 


Connecticut: 


“The Palette”, Journal of the Connecticut Arts 
Association is doing a fine job of keeping its 
membership informed on official activities as 
well as on the activities of the art teachers in 
the state. 


Florida: 
The “Art News” published by the Art Section 
of the Florida Education Association is one of 


the most comprehensive state publications in the 
NAEA. Like Colorado, the Florida group have 
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published a membership list in addition to pre- 
views of convention activities, notes on art edu- 
cation and state news. 


Massachusetts: 


An all-day convention was held by the Massa- 
chusetts Art Education Association at the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School on Saturday, 
March 20, 1954. Announcement was made of 
affiliation arrangements with the Eastern Arts 
Association as the representative organization 
of Art Teachers of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Richard B. K. McLanathan, Secre- 
tary of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts gave 
an illustrated survey of the Art of America from 
Colonial Days to 1890. The members reviewed 
recent films. Of real interest to the members 
was an exhibition of the art work of the public 
schools of New Orleans and Chicago. 


Pennsylvania 

The first annual spring conference of the Penn- 
sylvania Art Education Association was held at 
the Camp Curtin Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, on Saturday, May 8, 1954. The 
program theme was “Better Art Education for 
Pennsylvania Children.” This conference was the 
first attempt of the PAEA to bring together the 
entire state membership for a whole day’s pro- 
gram. The program committee selected a num- 
ber of obvious problem areas and divided them 
to the point where specific problems could be 
considered. Stephen T. Bencetic, Convention 
Chairman, had charge of the day’s activities. 
The convention keynote address was given by 
Orval Kipp, past president; and state depart- 
ment greetings were extended by George T. 
Miller, Chief, Art Education. 


Tentative Schedule of 
National Conventions 
Year Area 

1957 Pacific Arts Los Angeles Area 
1959 South Eastern Arts Miami Beach 
1961 = Eastern Arts New York City 
1963 Western Arts Denver 

1965 Western Arts Chicago 


Possible City 


The 1955 Convention will be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio from April 11 through 16, at the 
Hotel Statler. 
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ART TEACHERS FOR THE FUTURE 

(Continued from page 5) 

clear that all of the potential art teachers ob- 
tained quick employment if they desired it. 


What About the Future? 


The foregoing evidence points to the inevit- 
able development of a critical situation. Public 
school enrolments are building up; college grad- 
vates prepared to teach are becoming fewer; 
nearly half of those prepared to teach do not do 
so. Every art teacher carries a share of the bur- 
dens these new conditions impose. 

But the future holds much promise, too. Par- 
ents of young children—children whose elemen- 
tary and high school education lies just ahead— 
are the most vigorous segment of American so- 
ciety today. It goes without saying that this vast 
group of voters will express a larger and larger 
voice in the development of the school program. 
These parents will, in a new sense, demand cul- 
tural as well as vocational opportunities for their 
oncoming children. 

The challenge to art teachers is clear. Superior 
young students, both men and women, must be 
identified and encouraged to prepare to teach 
this subject. Every such addition to the teaching 
corps will bring strength to the profession and 
improvement to public education. 


ART EDUCATION AT 

CARVER HIGH SCHOOL 

(Continued from page 8) 

school for he felt the boy should be working to 
supplement the family income. In addition to 
this “Bill” was older than the average high 
school student and was rather sensitive about 
it. In the light of this revealed information the 
teacher's point of view toward this boy changed 
gradually and then radically. He began to look 
upon him as a human being with special prob- 
lems and as he sought to have “Bill” under- 
stand himself, the boy sensed the change and 
began to respond. Together he and the teacher 
sought to arrive at solutions to “Bill’s” special 
kinds of problems and the boy seemed to work 
harder and as he worked harder, he became 
more proficient, alert and intent on doing a good 
job. In eight years no other student mastered 
the potter’s wheel as effectively as he did. His 


interests became so intense that he began writ- 
ing letters to colleges and professional schools 
in order to learn where he might further his 
training in ceramics. It was difficult to counsel 
him in regards to further training in light of his 
academic deficiencies. However, we were able 
to get over to him the idea that success in col- 
lege would be difficult and it might be good for 
him to do extra work in night school before try- 
ing to tackle higher education. The idea must 
have appealed to him as he began writing let- 
ters to pottery concerns in search of a job. His 
ability to write seemed to improve daily. Maybe 
this was because he wrote literally dozens of let- 
ters in a short period of time. The number of cor- 
rections made on a letter was no deterent to 
him to willingly rewrite the letter until it was 
acceptable. 

The greatest realization of “Bill’s’ progress 
came during an “Open House” program. On this 
evening in May, Bill had volunteered to demon- 
strate work on the potter’s wheel for the occa- 
sion. The art teacher had turned his attention to 
explaining methods and purposes of art to visit- 
ing board members, when a parent interrupted 
to tell what a clear explanation the young man 
in the ceramics room had given her of the ceramic 
process. She went on to tell how his explanation 
of the methods of firing, glazing and casting had 
interested her. The teacher was so startled he 
stopped to overhear this boy because he found 
it difficult to accept the parent’s version. Unob- 
served, Bill had taken charge of the ceramics 
room and was conducting a personal tour. His 
explanations were clear and simple. He under- 
stood what he and the other students were do- 
ing far better than anyone else had realized 
and he understood how to explain what they 
were doing to the visiting parents better than 
the teacher would have done. The development 
of this boy was not only recognized in the art 
department but at the end of the school year 
he was voted by the entire staff as the student 
in the senior class who had made the greatest 
amount of improvement during the four years 
of high school study. 

From Bill we learned not to give up hope for 
a student because he doesn’t at first seem to be 
an “A” number 1 scholar. We also discovered 
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that one could learn things other than art in the 
art room. 


“Johnny” was a boy who loved art. In other 
classes his work was average and he had no 
apparent anti-social tendencies. He was a shy, 
hard working freshman with a will of his own. 
We are most indebted to him for his ability to 
relate art to other subjects in the curriculum. He 
protested to an English teacher that he was not 
able to write a report on a story that he had 
been assigned. The teacher, an understanding 
individual, tried to ferret out the difficulty and 
the two of them came to the conclusion that he 
could make this report in any way that he saw 
fit, just so long as he made a report. Johnny 
chose to paint a picture depicting part of the 
story. He painted a picture with a material new 
to him, casein, using as a subject, the main char- 
acter of the story, “Old Mrs. Wang!” After the 
painting was completed he wrote a beautiful 
description telling how he painted the picture 
and the type of character he had attempted to 
portray. The painting was one of his best. 

Since then other students have continued to re- 
late art work with that of other departments. In 
biology they have made insects of paper sculp- 
ture and models of anatomical forms using a 
variety of materials. A mural was painted by 
one student for the history room and a variety 
of objects done in relation to mathematics, chem- 
istry and physics. One girl spent her art period 
and much of her chemistry period making and 
testing glazes for others to use. 

“Johnny” had helped us begin broadening 
our thinking about art to the point that other 
subjects became important in the art room and 
art became important in other subjects. He had 
been called a talented student upon entrance to 
the class and indeed, he proved he had merited 
this label. Another student, who had no claim 
of talent, “Jacob” had enrolled at the same time 
“Johnny” did. He was an amiable boy who did 
what was asked but ventured little on his own 
initiative. His first two years were spent in ob- 
serving what others were doing and making 
timid attempts of his own. He was an excellent 
helper and was kept busy in the service of others. 
At the beginning of the third year something 
seemed to happen to him. He seemed to know 
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what he wanted to do next and to follow through 
with a plan. Every spare minute he had was 
spent in the art room. At the end of the year the 
quality of his work had surpassed that of the 
“talented” students. We began to wonder about 
“talent”. This boy who seemingly had no talent, 
no ability, had almost suddenly developed know- 
how and a drive to produce. Or was this de- 
velopment sudden? Had the two previous years 
been formative years necessary for this later 
development? “Jacob” taught us that much may 
happen inside the individual that is not apparent 
for a good while and that our concept of “talent” 
might be more harmful than helpful in the de- 
velopment of creativity. We asked ourselves how 
many more students like this would benefit from 
the art program if only they had the opportun- 
ity to participate. 

Chance made it possible to work with other 
than art students in the process of conducting a 
study hall. Some of these students were encour- 
aged to participate in art activity if they had 
nothing else to do. Many, without background or 
previous experience, were soon producing work 
better than some of the regular art students. 
Again we wanted to know why? The answer 
appeared to lie in the fact that many of the 
more academically advanced students had been 
encouraged to elect classes of a more academic 
nature. This meant that this group of students 
were by-passing the art department. 

In seeking to include all areas of the student 
body in the art program two moves were made. 
First, all students, irrespective of enrolment in 
art, were encouraged to participate in some cre- 
ative activity either for their own enjoyment, to 
produce work for other classes or both. Next we 
tried to determine what contributions art might 
make to the development of the individual other 
than technical skills. With the help of the guid- 
ance personnel the California Test of Person- 
ality was chosen for this study. Using two groups, 
a control group made up of non-art students and 
an experimental group of art students, the results 
were as follows: The experimental group was 
considerably lower in social and personal ad- 
justment than the control group on the initial 
test. On the retest at the end of the year the 
experimental group scores were still lower than 
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those of the control group but the range between 
the two groups of scores was much less less than 
that of the original testing. The control group 
had maintained the same scores on both tests 
while the experimental group had advanced. 
These results, while inconclusive, suggested that 
art might be beneficial to members of the con- 
trol group. 

Students at Carver have also helped develop 
a method of individual evaluation. At the be- 
ginning of the eight year period all evaluation 
was done by the teacher on the basis of the stu- 
dent product. Since that time the evaluation of 
student work has been done cooperatively with 
the student and based on such criteria as work 
habits, classroom citizenship, what he has read 
during the week, as well as technical progress 
made in his chosen media. Each year students 
and teacher re-examine the evaluative process 


latest teaching projects in... 


PAINTING 
SKETCHING 
CERAMICS 
HANDICRAFTS 
APPLIED ART 
NEW MEDIA 


prepared by America’s top educators .. . 


A practical and factual bimonthly for creative 
artists and for professionals who teach. Every 
second NAEA member reads DESIGN . . . do 
you? 


$4.00 per year 


($3.60 to members of NAEA 
when remitted with order) 


DESIGN 1 337 s. high columbus, ohio 


and amend it. Most groups have included such 
items as cooperation ,attitude, perseverance and 
the individual’s manner and appearance as im- 
portant to their over-all development. 

As we close our roll book and make our final 
reports as a unit, we are led to these ques- 
tions: Have we, as teachers, been able to meet 
some of the needs of the students encountered 
at Carver High School and to what degree has 
the art program helped to contribute to the all- 
round growth and development of these ado- 
lescents? 


INFORMATIONAL STUDIES 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


(Continued from page 12) 
ences to assist in the solution of problems which 
have arisen in his teaching. 

Extension classes as part of the in-service 
program have been largely the responsibility of 
the college art education staff. However, in many 
situations, the local supervisors have been en- 
listed as the teachers of the courses which fall 
under the Extension division of many teacher 
preparation institutions. Because of their experi- 
ence and understanding of the needs of local 
teachers, the work they have done has been 
most successful. Where Extension classes are 
taught by college personnel, the art supervisors 
contribute to the success of this program by 
pointing out the needs of their teachers, by en- 
couraging teachers to enroll, and by providing 
suitable classroom space and necessary storage 
for supplies, equipment, and work in progress. 
One midwestern state college has provided a 
full-time traveling staff member to bring credit 
courses, workshop activities, and other Exten- 
sion services to teachers in those districts which 
do not have regular art supervisors. This is an 
example of a solution to in-service requirements 
which are more the responsibility of the college 
and in which the leadership of college staffs is 
demanded. On a state-wide or regional basis 
the art needs of teachers in unsupervised dis- 
tricts have also been met through cooperative 
arrangement between colleges and state art as- 
sociations. Colorado provides a good example of 
this type. 

The old course of study in art for a school 
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system was nearly always a product of the local 
supervisor's office. If a course of study was in- 
tended for state-wide use, the superintendent 
of public instruction selected some individual for 
the task who chose two or three people to work 
with him. In the last few years it has become 
general practice to involve larger groups in the 
job of planning and organizing the curriculum 
guide. When thirty-seven recently published art 
curriculum guides were examined, it was dis- 
covered that sixty per cent employed committees 
ranging in size from ten to more than a hundred 
working members. 

Local art supervisors no longer look to the 
problem of developing a curriculum guide as a 
task which they must do for the classroom 
teacher, but now consider this an opportunity 
for involving a large number of these teachers 
in the process as a form of in-service training 
which is mutually beneficial. The state board of 
education through its art or curriculum director 
acts as the responsible agency and can enlist the 
aid of college teachers, local supervisors, super- 
intendents, principals, and classroom teachers as 
a working committee. Quite often a college cam- 
pus workshop is used as the setting for over-all 
planning and for final evaluation and selection 
of materials to be included in published form. 

The use of experimental or “pilot” schools as 
an in-service device has been exploited by both 
college and supervisory personnel. Many larger 
cities have a similar demonstration-type school 
in cooperation with colleges or art museums. In 
either case, it is a convenient situation for ob- 
servation by in-service teachers and an objective 
proof of what can be accomplished in art for our 
schools. 

Both supervisors and college staffs have ex- 
tended the instructional value of the exhibit. A 
simple, well-planned display can give a teacher 
enough information about the behavior of a 
medium and the technique employed to enable 
him to use it in his own classroom. The exhibit 
of child art is invaluable in helping the teacher 
to better understand the creative character of 
child art and the stages of growth and develop- 
ment for children. 

Available references and reports indicate 
many possibilities for integrating the efforts of 
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supervisory and college staffs so that less chance 
is involved and more efficiency is possible. From 
his vantage point, the supervisor is able to esti- 
mate more precisely the type of exhibit material 
that will immediately meet a problem area for 
his teacher group and, at the same time, have 
the long-range effect of improving classroom 
procedures over a period of time. The college 
staff, on the other hend, is more favorably situ- 
ated to ascertain what kinds of exhibits will be 
in keeping with more general over-all needs of 
a larger segment of the art teaching population. 
They should also prepare resource materials on 
subjects that require an accumulation of ma- 
terials from a wider range of sources. 

In many instances, the resources of the art 
museum or gallery supplement the in-service 
program. The exhibits in the gallery and on tour, 
lectures by the gallery staff, and the classes con- 
ducted for adults and children are all devices 
to help people become more discerning in the 
field of art. A few mobile units have been run 
by museums to bring displays to outlying 
schools. Many chairmen or directors of these 
gallery and museum developments are working 
cooperatively with the supervisors who most di- 
rectly use exhibit material. 

Other audio-visual techniques used for in- 
service training include television, radio, and the 
production of educational films. The television 
program is providing activity for child partici- 
pation and valuable guidance to the teacher. 
Successful art education programs by television 
have been organized or sponsored by staff mem- 
bers of Buffalo State Teachers College and the 
University of lowa. Baltimore, Minneapolis, and 
many other cities are using the medium effec- 
tively under the direction of local art education 
supervisors. State-wide radio programs in art 
like that in Wisconsin have had a great deal of 
success. 

The production of art education films primarily 
for in-service training reached a high point 
when the State Department of Virginia began 
distribution of its excellent film, “Report in 
Primary Colors.” This color motion picture not 
only serves the needs of Virginia schools, but 
also provides teacher education centers with 
first-rate reference material for use in their 
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classes for both prospective and in-service 
teachers. This particular film is singled out as it 
provides an example of the particular kind of 
service that can best be offered through the 
facilities and resources which are available to 
state and large city art supervisors. Hundreds 
of other good audio-visual materials are pro- 
duced and distributed, each with a particular 
objective. Some of these may be adapted to the 
total program of in-service training. 

From the examination of all of the data col- 
lected by the committee, it is possible to state 
the following as conclusions to this study of 
supervisor-college teacher relationships for in- 
service training in art: 


1. The workshop technique is the most basic 
and effective procedure employed for improv- 
ing art instruction in the schools. 


2. Curriculum planning and development of 
curricular guides or other resource materials are 
important in-service training procedures, espe- 
cially when they: 


(a) include the total teaching and supervising 
corps. 


(b) involve the services of a larger number of 
individuals with different responsibilities in the 
education of children. 


(c) utilize the experience of both supervisory 
and college staffs. 


(d) plan definitely for the workshop approach 
not only in preparation of materials, but also in 
the presentation of these materials to the class- 
room teachers and principals. 


3. The use of radio, television, exhibits, films, 
gallery tours, and observations in experimental 


demonstration schools has, in many cases, been 
enlarged to a position of great importance in 
the over-all plan of improving instruction. How- 
ever, it should be considered a supplementary 


‘enrichment to the basic program of in-service 


training. 

4. Although a distinction may be made re- 
garding the key responsibilities of supervisors 
and college personnel, there is an interlocking 
relationship between the two groups in regard 
to every aspect of the in-service program and 
on every level at which this program is de- 
veloped. 


5. Only through a more conscious understand- 
ing of the potential of the two groups and a 
more completely planned cooperation between 
local supervisory and college art staffs can any 
program of in-service training be fully realized. 

It is recommended that more consideration be 
given to the development of a definite plan for 
a total program of in-service training on a wider 
scale. This implies at least a state-wide organi- 
zation to explore more fully the resources avail- 
able and to coordinate the activities of local art 
supervisors and the college art education staffs. 
This can eliminate fragmentation of effort and 
provide full employment of all of the knowl- 
edges and skills which have resulted from the 
teaching experience and educational prepara- 
tion of art educators. A concerted and coopera- 
tive approach is the answer to current problems 
in the area of in-service training. 

Compiled by Reid Hastie, Chm. 

with the assistance of Agnes Bratlee 
based on the work of an information study 
committee including Edward Del Dosso, 
Beverly Crump. 
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